Shakefp. Macbeth. 
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So far as fervicc import; duty and fubjeXion, all created 
beings beat the neccflary relation of fervants to God. South . 

Our neeeflary relations to a family, oblige all to ufe their 
reafoning powers upon a thoufand occaftons. JVatts. 

2 . RefpeX ; reference; regard. 

I have been importuned to make fome obfervations on this 
art, in relation to its agreement with poetry. Dryden. 

Relation confiib in the confideration and comparing one 
idea with another. Locke. 

3. Connexion between one thing and another. 

Augurs, that underftand relations, have 
By magpies, choughs and rooks brought forth 
The fecret’ft man of blood. ShakeJ i 

4. Kindred ; alliance of kin. 

Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of fathers, foil and brother tirTt were known. Milton. 
Be kindred and relation laid afide, 

• And honour’s caufe by laws of honour try’d. Dry den. 

Are we not to pity and fupply the poor, though they have 
no relation to us ? no relation ? that cannot be: the gol’pcl 
fliles them all our brethren ; nay, they have a nearer relation 
to us, our fellow-members ; and both thefe from their rela¬ 
tion to our Saviour himfelf, who calls them his brethren. Sprat. 

5. Perl'on related by birth or marriage; kinfman ; kinfwoman. 

A ihe-coufin, of a good family and fmall fortune, parted 
months among all her relations. Swift. 

Dependants, friends, relations , 

Savag'd by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomfon. 

b. Narrative; tale ; account ; narration ; recital of fails. 

In an hittojical relation, we ule terms that are moft 
proper. Burnet's Theory of the Ear th. 

The author of a juft fable, mull pleate more than the 
writer of an hiftorical relation. Dennis’s Letters. 

Relative. adj. [rtlativus, Lat. rclaif, Fr.] 

1. Having relation ; refpeXing. 

Not only Ample ideas and fubftanccs, but modes are pofi- 
tivc beings ; though the parts of which they conliil, are very 
often ; clative one to another. Locke. 

2. Confidercd not abfolutely, but as belonging to, or refpecting 
fomething rife. 

The ecclcfiaftical, as well as the civil governour, has 
caufe to putfue the fame methods of confirming himfelf ; the 
grounds ol government being founded upon the lame bottom 
of nature in both, though the circumftances and relative con- 
fiderations of the perlons may differ. South. 

Every thing fuftains both an abfolute and a relative capa¬ 
city : an abfolute, as it is fuch a thing, endued with fuch a 
nature ; and a ; dative, as it is a part of the univcrle, and fo 
ftands in fuch relation to the whole. South. 

Wholcfomc and unwholcfome arc relative, not real qua- 
litltrs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Particular ; pofitivc ; dole in connection. Not in ufe. 

I’ll have grounds 

More relative than this. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Relative, n.f. 

j. Relation; kinfman. j : 

''Pis an evil dutifulnefs in friends and relatives, to fuffer one 
to perilh without reproof. Taylor. 

2. Pronoun anlwcring to an antecedent. 

Learn the right joining ot lubflanuves with adjectives, and 
the relative w ith the antecedent. Ajcham's Schoolmajler. 

3. Somewhat refpeXing fomething cite. 

When the mind fo conlidcrs one thing, that it fets it by 
another, and carries its view from one to the other, this is 
relation and refpcX; and the denominations given to poht.ve 
things', intimating that rcfpcct, arc relatives. Locke. 

Relatively, adv. [irom relative .J As it icfpccts fomething 
clfe; not abfolutely. 

All thofe things, that feem fo foul and difagreeable in na¬ 
ture, are not really fo in themfeives, but only relatively. More. 

Thefe being the greateft good or the grcatclt evil, cither 
abfolutely fo in themfJvcs, or relatively fo to us ; it is there¬ 
fore good to be zealoufly affected for the one againft the 

other. _ „ . . . . f . ' 

Confider the abfolute afteXions of any being as it is in tt- 
felf, before you confider it relatively, or furvey the various 
relations in which it Hands to other beings. " ««*• 

Rf/iativeness. n. f. [front relative.] i he ftate of having 

relation. 

To RELA'X. v. a. [relaxo, Lat.] 

I. To flackcn ; to make lefs tenfe. 

The fmews, when the fouthern wind bloweth, are more 
relax Bacons Natural Hrjhry. 

24 To remit; to make lefs fevere or rigorous. 

The Itaiute of mortmain was at leveral times relaxed oy 


Prior, 


the leg’rflaturc. 


Swift. 


2. To make lefs attentive or laborious. . . 

Nor praife relax, nor difficulty fright. Vanity of iVtjhcS. 

4. To cafe ; to divert. 

c. To open ; to loofe. . 

5 It lerv’d not to relax their ferried fdes. Milton. 

To Relax, v. n. To be mild; to be remtfs ; to be not 

rigorous. 


R E L 

t 

If in fome regards fhe chofe 
To curb poor Paulo in too clofe ; 

In others the relax'd again. 

And govern’d with a loofer rein. 

Relaxation, n.f. [ relaxation , Fr. relaxatio , Lat.] 

1. Diminution of tenfion ; the aX of Ioofening. 

Cold lweats are many times mortal; for that they come by 
a relaxation or forfaking of the fpirits. Bacon. 

Many, who live healthy in a dry air, fall into all the dif- 
eafes that depend upon relaxation in a moift one. Arbuthnot. 

2 . deflation of reftraint. 

The fea is not higher than the land, as fome imagined the 
fea ftood upon heap higher than the fliore ; and at the deluge 
a relaxation being made, it overflow’d the land. Burnet. 

3. Remiffion ; abatement of rigour. 

They childifhly granted, by common confent of their whole 
fenate, under their town feal, a relaxation to one Bertelicr, 
whom the clderfliip had excommunicated. Hooker, 

The relaxation of the ftatute of mortmain, is one of tl.c 
reafons which gives the bifhop terrible apprehenftons of po¬ 
pery coming on us. Swft. 

4. Remiffion of attention or application. 

As God has not fo devoted our bodies to toil, but that he 
allows us fome recreation : fo doubtlefs he indulges the fame 
relaxation to our minds. Government of the Tongue. 

There would be no bufinefs in folitude, nor proper relax¬ 
ations in bufinefs. AddiJ'an’s Freeholder. 

Rela'y. n. f [relais, Fr.] Horfes on the road to relieve others. 

To Relea se. v. a. [relafcher, relaxer,Yr. ] 

1. To fet free from confinement or fervitude. 

Pilate faid, whom will ye that I rcleaje unto you ? Mat. 

You releas'd his courage, and fet free 
A valour fatal to the enemy. Dryden. 

Why fhould a reafonable man put it into the power of for¬ 
tune to make him miferable, when his anccftors have taken 
care to rdeafe him from her ? Dryden. 

2. To let free from pain. 

3. To free from obligation. 

Too fecure, becaufe from death releas'd fome days. MU. 

4. To quit; to let go. 

He had been bafe, had he releas’d his right. 

For fuch an empire none but kings fhould fight. Dryden. 

5. To relax ; to flackcn. Not in ufe. 

It may not feem hard, if in cafes of neceffity certain pro¬ 
fitable ordinances fometimes be releafed , rather than all men 
always ftriXly bound to the general rigor thereof. Hooker. 

Relea'se. n.f. [rdajche, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Difmiffion from confinement, fervitude or pain. 

O fatal fearch ! in which the lab’ring mind. 

Still prefs’d with weight of woe, ftill hopes to find 
A fhadow of delight, a dream of peace. 

From years of pain, one moment of reieafe. Prior. 

2 . Relaxation of a penalty. 

3. Remiffion of a claim. 

The king made -a great feaft, and made a reieafe to the 
provinces, and gave gifts. Ejlh. ii. 18. 

The king would not have one penny abated, of what had 
been granted by parliament; becaufc it might encourage other 
countries to pray the like reieafe or mitigation. Baton. 

4. Acquittance from a debt figned by the creditor. 

To Re'legate. v. a. [rdeguer, Fr. relego, Lat.] To bamlh; 
to exile. . 

Relega'tion. n.f. [relegation, Fr. relegatto, Lat.J exile; 
judicial banifhment. 

According to the civil law, the extraordinary pumfhment 
of adultery was deportation or relegation. Aylijfe. 

To RELE'NT. v. n. [ralentir, Fr.] 

1. To foften ; to grow lefs rigid or hard ; to give. 

In fome houfes, fwcctmeats will relent more than in 

others. A , Eam ' 

In that foft feafon, when defending (how rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the riling flow’rs; 

When opening buds falute the welcome day, 

And earth relenting feels the genial ray. Pope. 

2 . To melt; to grow moift. 

Crows leem to call upon rain, which is but the com.ori 
they feem to receive in the relenting of the air. _ Bacon. 

Salt of tartar, brought to fufion, and placed in a cellar, 
will, in a few minutes, begin to relent , and have its furface 
foftened by the imbibed moifturc of the air, wherein ii it be 
left long, it will totally be diffolvcd. ^ B°) ( ' 

All nature mourns, the ikies relent in fhow’rs, ^ 

Hurtl’d are the birds, and clos’d the drooping flow'rs; 

If Delia fmile, the flow’rs begin to fpring. 

The Ikies to brighten, and the birds to ling. C P * 

7. To grow lefs intenie. , „ , . .r 

I have marked in you a relenting truly, and a 
the main career, you had fo notably begun, an 

Pe ThTworkmen let glafs cool by degrees in ffich f n 

fire, as they call their nealing heats, left it ^' 0U J d * * , f 
pieces by a violent fucceeding of air. " J ' f Q 

T* 
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„ To foften In rempers to grow rentier ; to fee! compnfen. 

My «en. s , ""■■'>■ vi - 

I’ll not be made a lolt and dull-cy d fool. 

To nn.lt. the head, and «/7W. 

To chriftian intcrccflors. SbaHejp. mo j 

Undoubtedly he will Ment, and turn M//w> 

From his dilpleafure. 

He fung, and hell confentcd 
To hear the poet’s pray’r; 

Stern Profperine relented, p 

a^knd gave him back the lair. 

To Rf.lf/nt. v. a. 

, To flackcn ; to rem.t. Obfolete. 

Apace he Ihot, and vet he fled apace* 

And oftentimes he would relent htb pace, ^ 

TtoL hTs foe more fiercely fhould put**- *■ 

2. To foften ; to mollify. Obfolete. 

Air bated earth, and water hated fire, 

Till love relented their rebellious ire. irpenjer. 

Rri E NTLF.SS. adj. [from relent.] 
lUnpitying ; unmoved by kindnefs or tandernefs. . 

For this th’ avenging pow r employs his darts, 

Thus will perfift, rdentlcfs in his ire. 

Till the fair Have be render’d to her fire. Dryden. 

Why Ihould the weeping hero now . 

Relent Ids to their wiflics prove. Dnoi. 

2 . In Milton, it perhaps fignifies unremitted; mtcnfely fixed upon 

* difquieting objedls. _ 

Only in deftroying, I find cafe , 

To my relent lefs thoughts. _ _ Milton s Par. Lojl. 
RFLEVANT, adj. [French.] Relieving. Fut. 

RelevA^ioN. n.f. [relevatio, Lat.] A raffing or lilting up. 
Reliance, n.f [from rely.] I rurt ; dependance; confi¬ 
dence ; rcpol'e of mind. With on before the object of trurt. 
His days and times are part. 

And mv reliance on his fractcd dates 

Has frnlt my credit. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

That pellucid gelatinous fubftance, which he pitches upon 
with fo great reliance and pofitivcnels, is chiefly of animal 

conftitution. • , • u 

He fccured and encrcafcd his profpenty, by an huinou be¬ 
haviour towards God, and . dutiful reliance on his provi- 
j cncc> Atterbury’s Sermons. 

They afforded a fufficient conviction of this truth, and a 
firm reliance on the promifes contained in it. . Rogers. 

Refignarion in death, and reliance on the divine mercies, 
give comfort to the friends of the dying. Clariffa. 

Misfortunes often reduce us to a better reliance, than that 
wc have been accuftomed to fix upon. Clariffa. 

RE LICK. n.f. {reliquiae, Lat. r clique, Fr.] 
j. That which remains ; that which is left after the lofsor de¬ 
cay of the reft. It is generally ufed in the plural. 

Up dreary dame of darknefs queen, 

Go gather up the reliques of thy race, 

Or rife go them avenge. Fairy Sjuecn, b. i. 

Shall we go fee the relicks of this town. Shakfp. 

The fragments, ferups, the bits and greafy reliques 
Of her o’ercatcn faith are bound to Diomede. Shakefp. 

Nor death itfelf can wholly wafli their ftains. 

But long contracted filth ev’n in the foul remains ; 

The relicks of inveterate vice they .wear, 

And fpots of fin. Dryden’s JEr.eis. 

2 . It is often taken for the body deferted by the foul. 

What needs my Shakefpeare for his honour’d bones. 

The labour of an age in piled Hones ; 

Or that his hallow’d reliques fhould be bid 

Under a ftar-ypointed pyramid. Milton. 

In peace, ye Ihades of our great grandfires, reft ; 
F.ternal fpring, and rifing flow’rs adorn 
The relicks of each venerable urn. Dryden. 

Shall our relicks fecond birth receive ? 

Sleep we to wake, and only die to live ? Prior. 

Thy relicks , Rowe, to this fair Ihrine we truft. 

And (acred place by Drydcn’s awful durt ; 

Beneath a rude and namclefs ftone he lies. 

To which thy tomb Ihall guide enquiring eyes. Pope. 
3 That which is kept in memory of another, with a kind of 
religious veneration. 

Cowls flutter’d into rags, then reliques leaves 
The fport of winds. Milton. 

This church is very rich in relicks ; among the reft, they 
Ihow a fragment of Thomas d Bcckct, as indeed there are 
very few treafurics of relicks in Italy, that have not a tooth or 
a bone of this faint. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Re'lickly. adv. [from reliclf In the manner of relicks. 
Thrifty wench ferapes kitchen ftulf. 

Anti barreling the droppings and the Inuff 
Of wafting candles, which in thirty year 
Rdickly kept, perhaps buys wedding cheer. Donne. 

Relict, n.f. j trelitte, old Fr. rditto, Lat.] A widow; a 
wife dclolatc by the death of her hulband. 


If the fathers and huflands were of the hottlhold of faith, 
cettainly the,, utS*. and chihta. 

, his hoelhold. M , 

Honour’d on earth, and worthy of the love 

Of fuch a fpoufe, as now refides above. " 

^T^pramiince^f^fignm In Hone or metal; the Teeming 

prominence of a pidiure. ..... , 

The figures of many ancient coins rife up in a much mo.e 
beautiful ^relief than thofe on the modern ; the face linking 
by degrees in the feveral dcclcnfions of the empire, till about 
Conftamine’s time, it lies almort even with the furfacc of the 
j a j Addfon on Ancient Meda.S. 

Not with fuch majefty, fuch bold relief. 

The forms auguft: of kings, or conqu ring chief. 

E’er fwell’d on marble, as in verfe have Ihin'd, 

In polilh’d verfe, the manners and the mind. Pope. 

2. The recommendation of any thing, by the interpofmon ot 

fomething different. . 

3. Alleviation of calamity ; mitigation of pain or borrow. 

Thoughts in my unquiet breaft are rifen. 

Tending to fome relief of our extremes. Muter.. 

4. That which frees from pain or forrow. 

So Ihould we make our death a glad relief 
From future ftiamc. Dryden s Knight i Tale. 

Nor dar’d I to prefume, that prefs’d with grief, 

My flight Ihould urge you to this dire relief ; 

Stay, Hay your fteps. Dryden s JEneiU 

5. Difmiffion of a fentinel from his poll. 

For this relief, much thanks; ’tis bitter cold. 

And I am fick at heart. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

6 . [Relcvium, law Lat.] Legal remedy of wrongs. 
Relie'vable. adj. [from relieve .] Capable of relief. 

Neither can they, as to reparation, hold plea of things, 
wherein the party is rehevable by common law. Hale. 

To RELIE'VE. [re/evo, Lat. relever, Fr.] 

1. To recommend by the interpofmon of fomething diffimilar. 

As the great lamp of day, 

Through diff’rent regions, docs his courfe purfue. 

And leaves one world but to revive a new ; 

While, by a pleafing change, the queen of night 
Relieves his luftre with a milder light- Stepney. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove tirc- 
fome, the poet mull not encumber his poem with too much 
bufinefs; but fometimes relieve the lubje£t with a moral re¬ 
flexion. Addfon s EJfay on the Georgicks. 

2 . Tofupport; to affift. 

Parallels, or like relations, alternately relieve each other ; 
when neither will pals afunder, yet are they plaulible to¬ 
gether. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. To eafe pain or forrow. 

4. To fuccour by affiftance. 

From thy growing ftore. 

Now lend affiftance, and relieve the poof; 

A pittance of thy land will fet him free. Dryden. 

5. To fet a fentinel at reft, by placing another on his poll. 

Honeft foldier, who hath relieved you ? 

—Bernado has .my place, give you good night. Shakefp. 
Relieve the centries that have watch’d all night. Dryden. 

6. To right by law. 

Relie'ver. n.f. [from relieve.’] One that relieves. 

Me is the protcXor of his weaknefs, and the reliever of his 
wants. Rogers's Sermcnr. 

RELIE'VO. n.f. [Italian.] The prominence of a figure or 
piXure. 

A convex mirrour makes the objeXs in the middle come 
out from the fupetficies: the painter mull do fo in refpeX of 
the lights and fhadows of his figures, to give them more re¬ 
lievo and more ftrength. Dryden’s Dufefnoy. 

T o Reli'ght. v. a. {re and light.'] To light anew. 

His pow’r can heal me, and relight my eye. ' Pope . 

RF.LI'GION. n.f. [religion, Fr. rdigjo, Lat.] 

1. Virtue, a^ founded upon reverence of God, and expeXation 
of future rewards and punifhments. 

He that is void of fear, may foon be juft, 

And no religion binds men to be traitors. Benj. Johnfon. 

One fpakc much of right and wrong. 

Of juftice, of religion, truth and peace 
And judgment from above. AH It on. 

If we confider it as direXcd againft God, it is a breach of 
religion ; if as to men, it is an olienee againft morality. South. 
By her inform’d, we bell religion learn. 

Its glorious objcX by her aid difeern. Blackm re. 

Religion or virtue, in a large fenfe, includes duty to God 
and our neighbour; but in a proper fenfe, virtue fignifies 
duty towards men, and religion duty to God. IVatts. 

2 . A lyllem of divine faith and worlhip as oppofitc to others. 

The image of a brute, adorn’d 
With gay religions, full of pomp and geld. Milton. 

The clmthan religion, rightly undcrilood, is the deepeft 
and choice!! piece of philofophy that is. Alore. 
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